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THE ART AMATEUR. 



great originality lies in the fact that the personages 
and the scenes are all real. For the first time in this 
century the painting of contemporary lite and man- 
ners has been applied logically and easily to dec- 



THE RAFFAELLI EXHIBITION. 










An exhibition of the works of Jean Frangois 
Raffaelli has been held recently at Paris in the 

Avenue de 1' Opera. 
The painter in ques- 
_ tion is one of three 

men whom the emi- 
nent critic of Le 
Figaro, Albert 
Wolff, attempted to 
force into fame some 
two or three years 
ago, the other two 
being Cazin and Bas- 
tien-Lepage. M. Raf- 
faelli, having failed to 
distinguish himself as 
an actor, took to paint- 
ing about ten years 
ago and figured for 
some time in the im- 
pressionist group to- 
gether with Degas, 
Claude Monet, Caille- 
botte, Renoir and 
others. His work in 
the impressionist ex- 
hibition of 1881 
caused M. Wolff to 
write some enthusi- 
astic lines on his 
"formidable talent." 
"If M. Raffaelli re- 
sembles any one," he 
declared, "it is Mil- 



1 NOON-DAY REST. BY JEAN FRANCOIS RAFFAELLI. 



orative painting, and with results that no one vent- 
ures to contest. The panels of " The Civil Mar- 
riage, " " The Declaration of Births, ' ' the ' ' Bureau de 
Bienfaisance," "The Night School," "The Cattle 
Market, " " The Canal St. Martin, ' ' and the ceiling with 
its figures all taken from working life and represented 
in action, form an excellent decoration and a decora- 
tion that interests the inhabitants of the district whose 
mairie it adorns. M. Fourcaud, an eminent art critic, 
speaking in the name of the realists, says, apropos of 
the proposed decoration of the Hotel de Ville : " We 
cannot do better than to paint the types and manners 
of our age and country. We are not Italians of the Re- 
naissance or Byzantines ; we are Frenchmen of 1884. 
We ought to bequeath to posterity the image of what 
we are. Let the artists represent our f£tes, our con- 
certs, our works, our sufferings, our struggles. In 
the least important scenes of real life there is more 
decorative matter to be found than in all the traditions 
of all the Institutes since the world began." 

The most important sale of the month was that of 
the contents of the studio of the late Louis Leloir, 
which took place partly at the Petit Gallery and partly 
at the Hotel Drouot. Leloir's studio was a complete 
museum of costumes, musical instruments, hats, 
boots and shoes, rich stuffs, lustres, brass, bronze, 
pewter work, and faiences, the whole forming the 
documents and models that he employed for his water- 
colors. To make a long story short, let me say that 
everything — water colors, drawing, and bibelots alike 
— fetched very high prices. Leloir's friends were all 
present at the sale, and, thinking only of the forlorn 
state of his widow and children, they often made bids 
that astonished the dealers. At the Leloir sale there 
were no bargains to be had, JE. Villiers. 

Paris, May 1, 1884. 



are familiar with his rag-pickers, his coal-heavers, his 
grimy, dirty pariahs standing out in strong relief on a 
brilliantly lighted background of potsherds, sun-burnt 
road, or the scant and dusty vegetation of the environs 
of Paris. His types of lower class people are interest- 
ing and clever ; his " impressions" of Paris street life 
are clever but incomplete ; his studies of effects in the 
environs of Paris are interesting, but they are but 
studies. Furthermore these studies decrease in in- 
terest as the canvas increases in size, and whatever 
may be their importance they are incomplete. Out 
of the one hundred and sixty chosen works that M. 
Raffaelli recently exhibited scarcely a dozen went be- 
yond the importance of a study, an expression of an 
effect, or the rendering of a type. All the same, few 
of these works were commonplace, and few without 
qualities of color, drawing or observation. Generally 
speaking, M. Raffaelli strikes you as being incomplete 
and wanting in probity, faults which he has in com- 
mon with other impressionists, but doubtless he is 
satisfied with his work, as his most recent produc- 
tions show no effort either to modify or to improve it. 
He is a theorist, too, and is writing a work on the 
" Philosophic de l'Art Moderne," a chapter of which 
on " le beau caractdriste' * — whatever that may mean 
— he has affixed to the little illustrated catalogue of 
his exhibition. M. Raffaelli pretends to assert his 
artistic beliefs as well with the pen as with the brush. 



PICTURES BY LA FARGE AND IN NESS. 



Two exhibitions of pictures by John La Farge and by 
George Inness, lately held in New York, have attract- 
ed a good deal of notice, for much of which the repu- 
tations of the painters must account ; for though there 



let ; if he has not yet 
the genius of Millet, 
he has at least his 
sincerity and his pe- 
culiar art:, of drawing 
the living silhouette 
of the, human crea- 
ture ; like Millet he 
is the painter of the 
humble ; like Millet 
the young painter has 
the gift of retracing 
in simple lines the 
men and things that 
his eye contemplates. 
What the great mas- 
ter did for the fields, 
M. Raffaelli is recom- 
mencing for the mod- 
est existences of Par- 
isian life ; he shows 
them as they are, 
most often stupefied 
by misery." M. Wolff 
ended by advising his 
readers to buy Raffa- 
ellis, and assuring . 
them that one day' 
the disdained artist's 
work would be worth 
its weight in gold. 
Hitherto the public 

has not followed M. Wolff's advice with much enthu- 
siasm, and M. Raffaelli has not been consecrated a 
great master or even a little master. His work is 
known to all who take an interest in painting. We 




A SON OF TOIL." BY JEAN FRAN£OIS RAFFAELLI. 



were good things in each exhibition, there were, in Mr. 
Inness's case, many more bad things, and, in Mr. 
La Farge's, too large a percentage of rubbish to be 
overlooked. I say this to begin with, because men of 
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such standing and such undoubted skill ought not to 
put on the market the refuse of their studios* and 
should not be permitted to do so with impunity. Mr. 
La Farge's case was complicated by the cataloguing 
and sale of the handiwork of other people — his assist- 
ants — as his ; but as the sale was hurried, and as the cat- 
alogue was in other ways deficient, this may have been 
due simply to mistake or inattention on the part of 
compilers or printers. Mr. Inness's pictures were, 
however, all unmistakably the work of his own hand, 
and it pained many of his most sincere admirers to be 
•compelled to see what bad work he can do, and how 
more than 
•contented he 
seems to be 
with it. If 
there were 
not in each 
■collection 
pictures of 
late date as 
good as any- 
thing before 
produced by 
their au- 
thors, it 
would nec- 
essarily be 
supposed 
that their 
powers had 
begun to de- 
cline. But 
the latest 



excellent "Winter Morning, Montciair, N. J.," which 
is dated 1882. No truer painting of distinctively 
American landscape need be looked for than this. 
The thin clear atmosphere, the tawny colors of the 
foreground so skilfully harmonized with the cold blue 
of the sky and the grays of the bare trunks and the 
distance, the apparently unstudied but very satisfac- 
tory composition, made one wish over and over again 
that Mr. Inness would always paint such pictures. 
A noble painting, too, in its way, is " The Old Road- 
way," an earlier work, which was lent, for the exhibi- 
tion, by the Long Island Historical Society. In this 




work shown 
was by a 
good deal 
the best. It 
looked al- 
most as if each of the distinguished painters had at- 
tempted felo de se, so far as his artistic fame was con- 
cerned. Happily, the attempt, if so intended, was a 
failure. But if for making it, they could be impris- 
oned for a few days on bread and water, it would be 
but misplaced clemency to let them off. There being 
no law to be enforced against^hem, they deserve a 
sound rating from their friends and well-wishers. 

Let it suffice at present to just point out that Mr. 
Inness's " Niagara " was weak and unimpressive, 
his " Valley of the Shadow of Death " bombastic 
and absurd, and that his " Mount Washington," 
with its vulgar little village spire and its badly drawn 
figure of a cowherd staring at one from the centre 
of its sixty 
square yards 
of empti- 
ness, is not 
fit to be used 
as the drop- 
curtain of a 
second - rate 
theatre. 
Among his 
smaller pict- 
ures there 
were many 
pitiful efforts 
at rivalry 
with Diaz, 
Daubigny, 
and the late 
George Ful- 
ler — pitiful 
because 
Mr. Inness 
seems to 
have been 

under the impression that to succeed was a mere mat- 
ter of play for him. If he had sincerely tried to learn 
from them, it would, of course, be to his credit, 
and he would certainly have done better work. But it 
was in no becoming spirit of humility that these daubs 
were executed. An overweening confidence, for 
which the flattering press criticisms modestly printed 
with his catalogue are perhaps in part responsible, 
was writ large on every one of them. 

To turn to works which show what Mr. Inness 
is capable of when not led away by his vanity, I 
need only remind the reader, who has seen it, of the 



CEILING PANEL IN THE CORNELIUS VANDERBILT HOUSE. BY JOHN LA FARGE. EXECUTED 1 882. 

DRAWN FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY MR. LA FARGE. REPUBLISHED FROM THE ART AMATEUR, MAY, 1883. 



A heroic figure of Saint Paul, stronger in idea than 
in execution, but no ordinary work any way, was 
marred by a huge rent which it had gained while in 
transit either to or from the Munich Exhibition. A 
smaller figure of " Eve " had met with a similar acci- 
dent. Other oil-paintings both of landscape and of 
figure in different stages of progress showed that the 
painter's method in that medium is too slow and 
laborious to suit him. He does much better on a 
small scale and in the easier method of water-color. 
He is at his best when a few hours' work will complete 
his picture. But it may readily be admitted that 

much of 
what was 
best in the 
small water- 
colors of the 
collection, 
most refin- 
ed, precise, 
and delicate 
as they were, 
was due to 
the strenu- 
ous efforts 
which La 
Farge has 
made to pro- 
duce more 
important 
works in 
oils. He 
would not 
have attain- 
ed so high a 
mark as he 
has> if he 
had not aim- 



even the figures are well drawn and painted, and the 
foliage, tree trunks, rocks— in short, every portion of 
the landscape studied most conscientiously. Looking 
at this or at the " Evening," belonging to Mr. John- 
ston, or at the little " Landscape," lent by Mr. J. 
Dwight Ripley, it was easy to see how Mr. Inness's 
fame was built up by honest, learned, somewhat 
plodding work. A number of bold, rapid studies 
from nature, and a few pictures like the " Winter 
Morning," are good enough to account for the esteem 
in which he is now held. But if Mr. Inness wishes to 
retain the fine position he has gained, he must learn 
to beware of himself and to criticise sharply his own 
work. He must not expect his friends to do this for 




FRAGMENT OF A MARBLE FRIEZE TO A TOMB. ATTRIBUTED TO MATTEO CIVITALI. EXECUTED ABOUT 150O. 

IN THE POSSESSION OF THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. REPRODUCED FROM l'aRT, 1877. 



him ; or even that the newspaper critics will always 
take the trouble to perform so disagreeable a task. 
They are but human, and (when a man's reputation 
is established) it is much easier to praise than to 
blame. 

Mr. La Farge's collection contained no work by his 
own hand so utterly bad as some of Mr. Inness's. Still, 
some of his drawings were quite unworthy of his 
present reputation, and some of the oil-paintings 
were in so bad a condition, what with the effects of 
time, rough usage, and injudicious repainting, that it 
was hard to perceive their merits or their demerits. 



ed higher. 
Even his well-known appropriations of Other people's 
thoughts and forms have probably been of real service 
to him when it came to doing work that is all his 
own. But it is time for him now to stop borrowing 
and copying, except purely as a means of study. [A 
characteristic plagiarism is shown herewith.— i&/.] 

As has been said, the best of the works in the col- 
lection were the water-colors, and of these the best 
were landscapes and flower studies. There was much 
good painting and beautiful color in the small figure 
subjects ; but either they were in part mechanically 
done and void of expression, or they set forth some 
jejune or fantastical conception. Some of the most 
remarkable were illustrations of Mr. Tennyson's poet- 
ry. Noth- 
ing, howev- 
er, could be 
more whole- 
s o m e or 
more natur- 
al than the 
little land- 
scape stud- 
ies, like the 
small sunset 
behindgreen 
hills and 
purple rocks 
at Newport, 
or the snow 
scenes evi- 
dently some- 
where in the 
same vicin- 
ity. And the 
studies of 
water lilies 
and other 
flowers were perfect examples of that sort of sub- 
ject. In these the painter's uncommon, almost 
unique, skill as a colorist showed to the best advan- 
tage. No nearer approach has, probably, ever been 
made to the freshness, purity, and delicacy of texture 
of natural flowers. To be the painter of these and of 
the little landscapes just mentioned ought to satisfy a 
moderate ambition ; and while I am far from saying 
that La Farge's other work has been wasted, it is on 
these modest water-colors that his fame, in the future, 
promises to rest. 

Robert Jarvis. 



